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LARGE  proportion  of  Americans  have  been  im- 
/  bued  with  the  idea  that  the  American  Revolution 

/"  1  was  a  spontaneous  and  practically  unanimous 
A  J^uprising  of  the  colonists  against  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  that  the  tories  were  a  small  group  of  ob¬ 
stinate  and  evil-minded  persons  who  amply  deserved  what¬ 
ever  harsh  treatment  they  received.  Recent  studies  by 
impartial  historians  have  shown,  however,  that  this  con¬ 
ception  of  our  Revolutionary  history  is  very  far  from  true. 

In  New  York  the  supporters  of  the  king  were  in  a  clear 
majority,  if  not  in  numbers,  at  least  in  wealth,  public  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  influence.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  contained  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  loyalist  minorities.  North  Carolina  was  about 
equally  divided.  South  Carolina  probably  and  Georgia 
certainly  had  loyalist  majorities. 

Philadelphia,  though  the  home  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  occupied  by  British  troops  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  war,  and  the  British  officers  were 
then  conspicuous  in  the  social  life  of  the  city.  Of  course, 


the  Quakers  were  very  influential  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  pacific  people  had  a  strong  disposition  to  avoid  an 
armed  conflict  on  any  terms.  John  Fiske,  in  his  American 
Revolution ,x  quotes  the  resolutions  of  a  convention  of 
Pennsylvania  Quakers,  that  “the  setting  up  and  putting 
down  kings  and  governments  is  God’s  peculiar  preroga¬ 
tive,  for  causes  best  known  to  himself,  and  that  it  is  not 
our  business  to  have  any  hand  or  contrivance  therein;  nor 
to  be  busybodies  above  our  station,  much  less  to  plot  and 
contrive  the  ruin  or  overturn  of  any  of  them,  but  to  pray 
for  the  king  and  safety  of  our  nation  and  good  of  all  men; 
that  we  may  lead  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life  in  all  good¬ 
ness  and  honesty,  under  the  government  which  God  is 
pleased  to  set  over  us.  May  we,  therefore,  firmly  unite  in 
the  abhorrence  of  all  such  writings  and  measures  as  evi¬ 
dence  a  desire  and  design  to  break  off  a  happy  connection 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  with  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  our  just  and  necessary  subordination  to  the 
king  and  those  who  are  lawfully  placed  in  authority  un¬ 
der  him.” 

In  Massachusetts,  “the  cradle  of  the  Revolution,”  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  was  by  no  means  unanimous.  Stark,  in  his 
Loyalists  of  Massachusetts ,  after  declaring  that  the  officers 
of  that  colony  appointed  by  the  crown  and  their  friends 
were  naturally  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  adds:  “Hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  official  class  were  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  who  were  partially  dependent 
for  their  livings  upon  the  British  government.  .  .  .  The 
aristocracy  of  culture,  of  dignified  professions  and  callings, 
of  official  rank  and  hereditary  wealth,  was,  in  a  large 
measure,  found  in  the  Loyalist  party.  .  .  .  The  men  who 
had  abilities  which  could  not  be  recognized  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  regime,  and  those  that  form  the  lower  strata  of 
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every  society  and  are  ever  ready  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  these  were  the  ones  who  were  striving  to 
bring  about  a  change — a  revolution.” 

n 

In  Connecticut  the  line  of  separation  between  the  patriots 
who  supported  the  Revolution  and  the  loyalists  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  king  was  more  clearly  marked  than  anywhere 
else,  and  coincided  generally  with  the  line  of  denomina¬ 
tional  cleavage.  The  great  body  of  Congregational  minis¬ 
ters  and  their  parishioners  were  firm  in  their  resistance  to 
the  royal  power  and,  when  the  time  seemed  right,  for  in¬ 
dependence;  while  the  Churchmen  or  Anglicans,  led  by 
their  clergymen,  were  equally  united  in  loyalty  to  the  king 
and  in  opposition  to  what  they  considered  rebellion  and 
treason. 

There  were  exceptions,  perhaps  more  frequent  in  the 
Congregational  majority  than  in  the  Anglican  minority. 
John  Smalley,  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Britain, 
declared  to  some  of  his  clerical  brethren  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  were  “guilty  of  downright  rebellion  against 
Majesty  itself,”  and  when  the  call  came  for  volunteers  to 
go  to  Boston,  said:  “What!  Will  you  fight  against  your 
King?”  Another  version  has  it  that  he  uttered  these  words 
when  his  Sunday  sermon  was  interrupted  by  messengers 
who  rushed  into  the  meeting  house  to  announce  that  the 
British  were  attacking  New  London,  and  that  volunteers 
were  called  to  go  to  the  relief  of  that  town,  and  when  Gad 
Stanley,  captain  of  the  local  militia,  arose  in  his  pew  and 
called  on  all  patriots  who  were  ready  to  march  to  New 
London  to  follow  him  out  of  the  church.  Whatever  was 
the  occasion  for  this  loyal  outburst,  it  was  bitterly  re¬ 
sented  by  many  of  his  parishioners,  and  Smalley  was 
obliged  to  keep  silence  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day  as 
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a  condition  of  retaining  his  parish;  but  he  succeeded  in 
holding  not  only  his  sacred  office,  but  the  affection  and 
respect  of  his  parishioners,  until  his  death  in  1820. 

This  identification  of  loyalty  to  the  king  with  devotion 
to  the  Church  of  England  gave  a  degree  of  respectability, 
and  also  a  quality  of  emotional  fervor,  to  the  loyalist  cause 
in  Connecticut  that  it  may  have  lacked  elsewhere.  Sabine, 
in  his  American  Loyalists ,  says:  “I  feel  assured  that,  in 
Connecticut,  the  number  of  adherents  of  the  crown  was 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  or  New  Hampshire/’  Professor  Siebert, 
who  made  a  careful  study  of  the  loyalist  party  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  cites  with  apparent  approval  an  estimate  that 
“Connecticut  had  about  2000  male  Loyalists  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Revolution.”  This  probably  means  that 
that  number  of  men  was  openly  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
and  does  not  include  those  who  from  lack  of  courage  or 
for  other  reasons  had  concealed  their  sentiments  and  re¬ 
frained  from  any  activity  on  either  side. 

The  reason  why  the  Anglican  clergy  of  Connecticut 
and  their  people  were  so  strenuous  in  opposition  to  the 
Revolution,  while  in  Virginia  most  of  the  Revolutionary 
leaders,  including  George  Washington,  were  loyal  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century  and  a  half  of  New  England  history.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  were  originally  settled  by  men 
and  women  some  of  whom  had  been  actually  driven  out 
of  England  by  the  authorities  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  others  had  been  in  conflict  with  those  authorities,  and 
had  come  to  a  bleak  and  unknown  wilderness  to  escape 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Naturally,  with  this  background, 
the  first  generation  of  settlers  in  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  had  little  affection  for  the  Church  of  England, 
but  had  a  constant  fear  that  its  prelates  would  seek  to 
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extend  their  power  to  the  colonies,  and  close  the  inde¬ 
pendent  churches  here. 

In  the  half  century  which  followed  the  establishment  of 
the  first  settlements  a  good  many  people  had  come  to  New 
England  for  other  reasons  than  for  “freedom  to  worship 
God.”  Most  of  these  had  less  religious  zeal  than  had  the 
early  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  and  some  had  no  religious 
zeal  at  all.  To  one  who  had  been  accustomed  from  child¬ 
hood  to  the  ritual  services  of  the  English  Church,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  had  lived  in  a  large  town  where  the  services  of 
the  church  were  carried  on  with  dignity  and  some  degree 
of  splendor,  the  barren  and  austere  services  of  the  New 
England  meeting  houses  must  have  seemed  a  poor  substi¬ 
tute;  and  doubtless  many,  who  would  have  made  no  fervid 
expression  of  religious  feeling,  had  an  innate  reverence  for 
the  sacraments,  especially  if  administered  by  a  priest  in 
holy  orders  conferred  by  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  which 
the  long  sermons  and  long  prayers  of  the  Puritan  ministers 
did  not  inspire.  Some  of  the  ministers,  too,  in  their  read¬ 
ing  of  theology  found  the  writings  of  the  great  English 
divines  convincing  and  persuasive. 

When  Charles  II,  after  his  restoration  to  the  throne, 
sent  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  in  New 
England,  the  commission  reported  that  the  Connecticut 
colony  “will  not  hinder  any  from  enjoying  the  Sacraments 
and  using  the  Common  Prayer  Book  provided  they  hinder 
not  the  maintenance  of  the  public  minister.”  In  1689,  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  an  Act  of 
Toleration  was  passed,  which  permitted  Protestant  dis¬ 
senters  to  carry  on  without  molestation  their  own  forms 
of  worship.  This  naturally  gave  the  Anglicans  a  claim  to 
similar  relief  in  Connecticut,  and  at  the  May  session  of 
the  general  court  in  1708,  a  statute  was  passed,  which  by 
its  terms  was  based  upon  the  English  Act  of  Toleration 
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and  permitted  “such  as  soberly  dissent  from  the  way  of 
worship  and  ministrie  established  by  the  antient  laws  of 
this  government”  to  appear  before  the  county  court  and 
“qualifie  themselves”  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in 
the  English  act,  and  thereupon  to  “enjoy  the  same  liber- 
tie  and  priviledge  in  any  place  within  this  Colonie  with¬ 
out  any  let,  hindrance  and  molestation  whatsoever,”  but 
with  the  proviso  that  they  should  not  be  exempt  “from 
paying  any  such  minister  or  town  dues,  as  are  now,  or 
shall  hereafter  be  due  from  them.”  Thus  the  situation  in 
Connecticut  was  quite  clearly  defined.  The  Congregational 
churches  were  “owned  and  acknowledged  established  by 
law,”2  but  toleration  was  granted  to  sober  dissenters  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  provided  they  paid  the 
taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  ministers. 

The  first  Anglican  church  in  Connecticut  was  built  in 
1724  in  Stratford,  and  fifty  years  later  the  Anglicans  were 
estimated  to  be  about  one  third  of  the  population  of  Fair- 
field  county,  and  about  one  thirteenth  of  the  population 
of  the  entire  colony  of  Connecticut.  In  1727  the  Church¬ 
men  of  Fairfield  presented  a  petition  to  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  taxation  and  the  assembly, 
again  affirming  the  duty  of  all  persons,  both  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  Congregational  churches,  to  pay 
their  lawful  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  granted 
important  concessions  in  favor  of  the  Anglicans. 

The  more  tolerant  treatment  of  the  Churchmen  by 
statute  did  not  prevent  much  complaint,  some  of  it  prob¬ 
ably  justified,  of  intolerance  even  amounting  to  persecu¬ 
tion  in  many  communities.  Friction  between  the  two 
groups  was  inevitable.  Many  an  Anglican  clergyman,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  an  English  bishop  and  deemed  him¬ 
self  therefore  in  the  apostolic  succession  and  an  official  of 

2 By  the  act  of  1708  ratifying  the  Saybrook  Platform. 


the  Established  Church,  found  it  hard  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  inferiority,  financially,  legally,  and  socially  to  his 
Congregational  rival;  and  the  lay  members  of  the  Anglican 
churches  shared  this  feeling.  Each  party  called  the  other 
dissenters. 

Two  facts  in  particular  tended  to  create  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  Congregational  majority  and  the  Anglican  mi¬ 
nority.  There  was  no  American  bishop,  and  men  (many  of 
them  originally  Congregational  ministers)  who  desired 
Anglican  orders  had  to  go  to  England  for  ordination.  A 
journey  to  England  was  then  by  no  means  the  easy  and 
safe  procedure  which  it  now  is.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  of  the  fifty-two  men  who 
had  gone  to  England  for  ordination  in  little  more  than 
forty  years,  ten  had  lost  their  lives  on  the  journey. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rulers  of  Connecticut  were  de¬ 
termined  in  their  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  an 
American  episcopate.  It  was  from  the  tyranny  of  epis¬ 
copacy  that  their  fathers  had  fled  to  America.  They  were 
well  aware  that  the  Congregational  churches  of  New 
England  were  looked  upon  by  the  English  authorities  as 
illegal,  schismatic,  and  altogether  pestiferous,  and  they 
felt  that  the  arrival  of  a  bishop  in  America  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  restoration  of  the  despotism  against 
which  the  very  existence  of  New  England  was  a  protest. 

While  the  question  of  establishing  an  American  epis¬ 
copate  showed  the  existence  of  a  fundamental  antagonism 
between  the  contending  parties,  the  question  of  taxation 
created  more  personal  bitterness.  Practically  every  Con¬ 
necticut  community  was  first  organized  as  an  ecclesiastical 
society,  which  had  the  right  and  duty  to  call  a  minister, 
build  a  meeting  house,  and  conduct  religious  services.  The 
cost  was  defrayed  by  taxation.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  revenue  that  could  be  obtained  by  taxation  was 
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meager,  and  any  attempt  to  evade  payment  of  the  min¬ 
ister’s  rate  or  the  meeting  house  rate  on  conscientious 
grounds  was  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and  often 
resulted  in  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  payment  of  the  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  sincere  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  were  carrying  a  heavy  load  of 
expense  to  build  a  church  and  support  a  minister  of  that 
order,  naturally  thought  it  a  great  hardship  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational 
establishment.  Sometimes  even  the  Anglican  clergyman 
himself  was  called  upon  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  his 
Congregational  rival.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  such  demands  would  create  a  bitter  feeling 
of  oppression  in  the  minds  of  the  Anglican  clergy  and  people. 

It  is  evident  that,  when  the  contest  between  the  king 
and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  New 
England  broke  out  into  open  warfare,  the  two  groups  of 
Connecticut  citizens  were  certain  to  take  opposite  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  struggle.  The  dominant  majority  held  firmly 
to  a  form  of  religious  worship  and  organization  established 
here  by  law,  but  barely  tolerated  in  England;  the  minority 
professed  no  less  devotion  to  a  church  established  by  law 
in  England,  but  only  tolerated  in  Connecticut.  The  basic 
civic  virtue  to  the  mind  of  the  majority  was  zeal  for  lib¬ 
erty;  to  that  of  the  minority  it  was  loyalty. 

Ill 

In  1764  news  reached  New  England  that  the  British  par¬ 
liament  proposed  to  levy  a  taxon  the  people  of  the  American 
colonies  by  the  requirement  of  stamps  on  all  legal  docu¬ 
ments.  The  Connecticut  general  court  at  its  May  session 
of  1764  appointed  a  committee  of  three  members  to  assist 
the  governor  to  draft  a  protest  “against  creating  and  col¬ 
lecting  a  revenue  in  America,  more  particularly  in  this 
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Colony,  and  especially  against  effecting  the  same  by 
Stamp  Duties.”  Governor  Fitch,  with  the  assistance  of 
this  committee,  prepared  an  elaborate  statement  of  the 
view  of  the  colony,  and  sent  Jared  Ingersoll,  one  of  the 
committee,  to  England  to  act  with  the  colonial  agent  there 
in  presenting  it  to  parliament.  However,  it  did  not  alter 
the  determination  of  parliament,  and  the  Stamp  Act  was 
passed  on  March  22,  1765. 

The  British  officers  then  suggested  that  Jared  Ingersoll 
himself  should  accept  the  office  of  stamp-master  for  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  probably  supposed  that  the  act  would  be  less 
obnoxious  if  administered  by  a  Connecticut  man  who  had 
been  active  in  trying  to  prevent  its  passage,  and  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  whom  he  consulted,  concurred  in  this  view. 
A  consignment  of  stamps  was  sent  to  Connecticut,  and 
Governor  Fitch  was  required  by  the  terms  of  the  act  to 
take  and  record  an  oath  “to  cause  all  and  every  of  the 
clauses  [of  the  act]  to  be  punctually  and  bona  fide  ob¬ 
served.”  Both  Governor  Fitch  and  Ingersoll  entirely  un¬ 
derestimated  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Connecticut 
at  the  passage  of  this  act.  When  Ingersoll  reached  his  home 
at  New  Haven,  a  town  meeting  was  called  which  demanded 
that  he  at  once  resign  his  office  of  stamp-master.  He  prom¬ 
ised  the  town  meeting  that  he  would  lay  the  matter  before 
the  general  court  at  Hartford,  and  set  out  for  that  city. 
The  unfortunate  coincidence  that  the  initials  of  Jared 
Ingersoll  were  the  same  as  those  of  Judas  Iscariot  was 
pointedly  brought  out  in  the  oratory  of  the  opposition. 
As  Ingersoll  rode  toward  Hartford,  he  was  met  by  horse¬ 
men,  who  when  they  reached  Wethersfield  were  about 
five  hundred  in  number.  At  Wethersfield  they  halted  the 
party  and  demanded  that  Ingersoll  at  once  resign  his  of¬ 
fice.  As  he  was  totally  unable  to  resist  the  armed  and  de¬ 
termined  mob,  he  at  last  signed  a  formal  paper  of  resig- 
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nation,  containing  the  very  dubious  statement  that  he 
did  so  of  his  own  “free  will  and  accord.”  The  governor 
kept  the  consignment  of  stamps  in  his  own  house,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  sell  them;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  was  defeated  and  succeeded  by  one  of  the 
active  opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

The  Anglican  clergy  of  the  colony  were  very  much  dis¬ 
tressed  by  this  outburst  of  popular  violence;  and  the  more 
aggressive  of  them  were  outspoken  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  popular  leaders.  Seven  of  the  Anglican  clergy  of 
Connecticut  met  in  September,  1765,  and  sent  an  address 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  declaring 
that,  “although  the  commotions  and  disaffections  in  this 
country  were  very  great  relative  to  what  was  called  the 
imposition  of  the  stamp-act,”  the  people  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  colony  were  “of  a  contrary  temper  and 
conduct,  deeming  it  nothing  short  of  rebellion  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities  and  to  avow  opposition  to  this  last  act  of 
the  Crown.”  Others  of  the  Anglican  clergy  hastened  to 
send  the  same  assurance  to  the  Society  at  home. 

IV 

The  Stamp  Act  was,  as  compared  with  what  came  after, 
as  the  brisk  breeze  which  precedes  a  thunder-storm  is  to 
the  storm  itself.  When  blood  was  shed  at  Lexington,  Con¬ 
cord,  and  Bunker  Hill;  when  the  British  ministry  had  de¬ 
termined  to  crush  the  revolt  here  by  sending  over  an  army 
partly  composed  of  mercenaries;  when  the  colonies  had 
organized  resistance  and  created  a  Continental  army  un¬ 
der  command  of  Washington;  and  especially  after  the 
congress  had  denounced  the  king  as  a  tyrant  “unfit  to  be 
the  ruler  of  a  free  People,”  and  had  declared  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America;  action  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  conflicting  views  of  the  patriots  and  of 
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the  loyalists  made  violence  and  hatred  inevitable.  To  the 
loyalists  the  patriots  were  rebels;  to  the  patriots  the  loyal¬ 
ists  were  traitors. 

Connecticut  had  taken  stern  official  action  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  general  court  which 
met  at  Hartford  in  May,  1776,  repealed  the  statute  by 
which  any  person  who  should  “levy  war  against  Our 
Lord  and  King”  should  “suffer  the  Pains  of  Death,  and 
also  Loose,  and  Forfeit  as  in  Cases  of  High  Treason;” 
provided  that  all  writs  should  “issue  in  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  in¬ 
stead  of  his  Majesty’s  name;”  passed  acts  to  raise  a  body 
of  minute  men,  a  battalion  or  regiment  “for  the  Defence 
of  the  United  Colonies,”  and  two  regiments  for  the  special 
defense  of  this  colony,  and  to  reorganize  the  militia  of  the 
colony;  authorized  the  governor  to  commission  privateers 
and  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  and  provided  for 
the  building  of  powder  mills.  In  June,  1776,  the  general  court 
passed  an  act  for  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  active 
loyalists,  which  was  made  more  drastic  in  1 778  ;3  and  after 
a  stately  preamble  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  “total  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  renunciation 
of  all  connection  with  that  nation,”  they  unanimously 
resolved:  “That  the  Delegates  of  this  Colony  in  General 
Congress  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  propose  to 
that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the  United  American 
Colonies  Free  and  Independent  States,  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. . . .  And  also,  that 
they  move  and  promote,  as  fast  as  may  be  convenient,  a 
regular  and  permanent  Plan  of  Union  and  Confederation 
of  the  Colonies,  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  their 
just  rights  and  liberties  and  for  mutual  defence  and 
security.  .  . 

3  See  below,  p.  12. 
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These  vigorous  measures  show  that  the  government  of 
Connecticut  regarded  itself  as  already  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  was  firmly  resolved  to  press  that  war  to  the 
goal  of  complete  independence,  and  also  that  it  recognized 
the  existence  of  an  opposition  party  within  the  state,  and 
was  determined  to  crush  it  by  severe  measures. 

V 

The  loyalists  of  Connecticut  were  not  supported,  like  their 
fellows  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  by  the  presence 
of  a  royal  army  within  the  colony,  to  which  they  could 
add  their  strength,  and  from  which  they  could  seek  pro¬ 
tection.  But,  General  Howe  had  established  an  army  on 
Long  Island,  chiefly  consisting  of  mercenary  and  other 
regular  troops  sent  from  England,  but  including  regi¬ 
ments  of  American  loyalists.  Scores  of  ardent  young  men 
from  the  different  groups  of  Churchmen  in  Connecticut 
went  to  Long  Island  and  enlisted  in  this  army.4  Some,  of 
course,  were  too  timid  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  col¬ 
ony  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
neighbors;  while  others  contented  themselves  with  meet¬ 
ing  surreptitiously,  assisting  recruits  to  get  to  Long  Island, 
corresponding  with  the  officers  of  that  army,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  information  to  them. 

When  the  Connecticut  authorities  established  a  store¬ 
house  for  ammunition  and  arms  at  Danbury,  information 
of  this  fact  was  communicated  to  the  British  officers  by 
Connecticut  loyalists;  and  when  General  Tryon,  the  royal 

4  These  men,  who  came  mainly  from  Stamford,  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  Strat¬ 
ford,  New  Haven,  Waterbury,  Reading,  and  Newtown,  mostly  enlisted  in 
three  regiments:  General  Browne’s  Prince  of  Wales’s  American  Volunteers, 
the  Queen’s  Rangers,  and  Colonel  Fanning’s  King’s  American  Regiment.  The 
first  of  these  regiments  participated  in  Tryon ’s  raid  of  1777,  and  the  third  in 
that  of  1779.  The  Reverend  Samuel  Seabury,  later  first  bishop  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  was,  for  a  time,  chaplain  of  Fanning’s  regiment. 


governor  of  New  York,  with  a  force  of  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  men,  in  April,  1777,  was  sent  to  destroy  or  capture 
these  military  stores,  he  was  guided  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Saugatuck  river,  at  which  he  landed  his  force,  to  the 
store-house  by  four  loyalist  young  men  whose  names  be¬ 
came  known,  and  who  were  afterward  the  object  of  the 
bitter  indignation  of  their  neighbors.  One  of  these  men, 
Isaac  Wells  Shelton,  generally  known  by  his  neighbors  as 
Tory  Shelton,  lived  for  many  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  western  part  of  Bristol,  and  continued 
his  opposition  to  the  general  sentiment  of  his  neighbors 
by  keeping  slaves  as  long  as  slavery  existed  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  In  the  later  similar  raids  that  were  made  at  New 
Haven,5  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Groton,  the  raiding  par¬ 
ties  were  guided  and  assisted  by  Connecticut  loyalists,  if 
they  were  not  largely  composed  of  them. 

Most  of  these  raids  were  carried  out  in  a  ruthless  man¬ 
ner,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  the  burning  of  dwelling 
houses,  meeting  houses,  and  other  buildings.  While  the 
leaders  of  the  raids  intended  to  exempt  loyal  subjects  from 
these  injuries,  and  while,  in  some  cases,  Anglican  churches 
and  the  houses  of  the  Churchmen  were  marked  as  a  signal 
for  that  exemption,  the  private  soldiers  who  carried  on 
the  raids  were  not  always  careful  in  the  observance  of 
these  distinctions,  particularly  if  (as  at  Danbury)  they 
had  captured  and  destroyed,  in  the  manner  most  natural 
to  them,  a  large  store  of  rum.  Consequently,  several  of 
the  Anglican  churches  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
were  destroyed  together  with  the  more  obnoxious  Con¬ 
gregational  buildings.  These  barbarities,  culminating  in 


s  Inasmuch  as  two  sons  of  Joshua  Chandler,  who  were  also  brothers-in-law 
of  Amos  Botsford,  guided  Tryon  on  his  raid  to  New  Haven  in  1779,  both 
these  New  Haven  lawyers  found  it  wise  to  accompany  Tryon  on  his  with¬ 
drawal,  as  did  some  other  loyalists  from  the  shore  towns. 


the  dastardly  murder  of  Colonel  Ledyard  at  Groton,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  the  raid  at  Groton  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Benedict  Arnold,  whose  name  had  come  to  be 
as  odious  to  Connecticut  patriots  as  it  had  formerly  been 
glorious,  roused  the  people  of  the  state  to  intense  anger, 
and  the  loyalists  bore  the  odium  of  being  instigators  and 
participants  in  these  raids. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  devoted  them¬ 
selves  zealously  to  watching  and  reporting  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  they  suspected  to  be  friendly  to  the  king's 
side.  Perhaps  the  Anglican  churches  suffered  as  much 
from  the  attacks  of  these  turbulent  patriots  as  did  the 
Congregational  churches  from  the  British  raids  which  have 
been  mentioned.  General  Washington  himself  is  said  to 
have  rebuked  soldiers  in  his  army  who  were  throwing 
stones  at  the  Litchfield  church.  Neither  party  was  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  gentle-minded  and  reasonable  persons; 
and  civil  wars  are  notorious  for  the  savagery  which  gen¬ 
erally  appears  on  both  sides. 

In  July,  1776,  the  Continental  congress  had  adopted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  at  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  which  met  on 
October  10,  1776,  that  body  ratified  the  Declaration,  and 
enacted  a  new  statute  against  treason,  which  defined  that 
crime  to  consist  in  levying  war  against  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  or  aiding  any  enemies  in  open  war  against  this 
state  or  the  United  States  of  America,  enlisting  in  their 
armies  or  persuading  others  to  enlist,  corresponding  with 
or  carrying  intelligence  to  the  enemies  of  the  state,  with 
other  specifications  evidently  intended  to  cover  the  usual 
activities  of  the  tories.  Treason  so  defined  was  made  pun¬ 
ishable  by  death. 
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The  Anglican  clergy  of  the  state,  who  were  not  likely  to 
be  personally  guilty  of  acts  of  treasonable  violence,  found 
themselves  in  a  very  painful  position.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  intensely  nationalistic  in  its  attitude.  When  the 
colonies  had  openly  resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  refused  to  create 
any  new  missions  in  New  England.  To  the  appeals  of  the 
American  Churchmen  that  a  bishop  should  be  consecrated 
for  the  colonies,  the  church  authorities  at  home  gave  re¬ 
peated  refusal.  Now,  if  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  maintained,  New  England  had  ceased  to  be  a  part  of 
the  territory  over  which  the  Church  of  England  claimed 
or  was  even  willing  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  clergy  had  braved  the  wrath  of  their  neighbors  to  show 
their  devotion  to  a  church  which  was  barely  tolerated  by 
the  authorities  of  the  state,  and  was  bitterly  hated  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  people,  only  to  find  themselves 
abandoned  and  repudiated  by  the  rulers  of  that  church. 

An  especial  point  of  difficulty  was  the  Book  of  common 
prayer ,  by  which  the  form  of  their  worship  was  rigidly 
prescribed.  The  Anglican  prayer-book  of  that  day  was 
full  of  extreme  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  anointed  and  inspired  representative 
of  God.  On  every  30th  of  January  prayers  declaring  the 
national  penitence  and  humiliation  for  the  “Martyrdom 
of  the  blessed  King  Charles  the  First”  were  to  be  read.  On 
every  29th  of  May  there  was  “to  be  read  publickly  in  all 
Churches  at  Morning  Prayer”  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  King  Charles  II.  This  prayer 
went  on  to  beseech  God  to  “Strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
gracious  Sovereign  King  GEORGE  .  .  .  with  judgment 
and  justice,  to  cut  off  all  such  workers  of  iniquity,  as  turn 
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Religion  into  Rebellion,  and  Faith  into  Faction.”  The 
daily  orders  for  morning  and  evening  prayer  included  “A 
Prayer  for  the  King’s  Majesty,”  desiring  “that  he  may 
vanquish  and  overcome  all  his  enemies.”  It  may  be  imag¬ 
ined  that  if  those  prayers  were  read  with  emphasis  by  a 
zealous  clergyman  in  full  sympathy  with  their  senti¬ 
ments,  any  Sons  of  Liberty  who  were  in  the  congregation 
might  feel  it  their  duty  to  prevent  or  punish  such  trea¬ 
sonable  utterances. 

In  these  perplexing  circumstances,  the  Anglican  clergy 
of  Connecticut  met  in  convention  at  New  Haven  on  July 
23,  1776,  and  resolved  to  suspend  for  the  time  being  the 
public  execution  of  their  ministerial  functions,  that  is,  to 
close  their  churches.  Doubtless  most  of  those  present 
thought  that  the  revolt  would  soon  be  suppressed,  and 
perhaps  hoped  that  they  would  then  receive  the  reward 
for  their  loyalty.  At  least  one  of  the  clergy  then  assembled 
protested  against  the  prudence  of  his  brethren,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  “do  his  duty,  preach  and  pray  for 
the  King,  till  the  rebels  cut  out  his  tongue.”  This  was  the 
Reverend  John  Beach  of  Newtown  and  Reading  (now 
Redding).  He  had  originally  been  ordained  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  ministry,  but  had  later  repudiated  that  ordi¬ 
nation  and  obtained  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Though  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  the  most  stal¬ 
wart  and  outspoken  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  While  the 
other  Anglican  churches  in  Connecticut  were  closed,  he 
regularly  carried  on  his  services  in  the  church  at  Reading, 
including  the  prayer  for  the  king.  Apparently  his  courage 
won  him  the  admiration  of  the  patriots;  and  though  he 
was  often  threatened  he  died  peacefully  in  his  bed  on 
March  19,  1782. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  some  exciting  experiences. 
While  officiating  one  day  in  Reading,  a  shot  was  fired  into 
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the  church,  and  the  ball  struck  above  him  and  lodged  in 
the  sounding-board.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  he  uttered 
the  words:  “Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able 
to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.”  He  then  proceeded 
with  the  service  without  further  interruption.  At  another 
time,  a  party  of  men  entered  his  church  and,  as  he  was 
about  reaching  the  prayer  for  the  king,  pointed  a  musket 
at  his  head.  He  calmly  went  on  and,  whether  they  did  not 
fire  or  missed,  he  escaped  injury.  One  of  his  descendants  re¬ 
lates  that  at  one  time  a  band  of  ruffians  seized  him,  carried 
him  to  a  secluded  spot,  and  told  him  to  say  his  prayers  for 
he  was  about  to  die.  He  knelt  and  prayed  so  earnestly, 
not  for  himself  but  for  his  captors,  that  they  were  ashamed 
to  go  on  with  their  murderous  plan  and  let  him  go  home. 

Some  of  the  clergy  removed  to  more  friendly  colonies  or 
confined  their  activities  to  the  private  administration  of 
the  sacraments  or  performance  of  pastoral  duties.  Others 
could  not  refrain  from  non-clerical  activities,  and  did  not 
escape  the  hand  of  the  law.  At  the  same  term  of  the 
superior  court  at  which  Moses  Dunbar  was  condemned  to 
death,  the  Reverend  James  Nichols,  missionary  at  Water- 
bury,  who  also  had  parishes  in  Northbury  (now  Plymouth) 
and  New  Cambridge  (now  Bristol),  was  tried  for  treason 
but  acquitted;  and  the  Reverend  Roger  Viets  of  Simsbury 
was  convicted  of  having  assisted  loyalist  prisoners  to  es¬ 
cape  and  received  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  one 
year.  Four  months  later  the  general  assembly  ordered 
him  to  be  released  from  prison  and  to  be  confined  within 
the  town  of  Simsbury  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  upon 
his  giving  a  bond  of  one  thousand  pounds  not  to  “.  .  .  do 
or  say  anything  against  the  United  States  of  America  or 
detrimental  to  their  interest.” 

Whether  the  loyalists  suffered  more  from  the  irregular 
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and  illegal  violence  which  they  often  endured  at  the  hands 
of  overzealous  patriots,  or  from  the  imprisonments  and 
other  penalties  imposed  upon  them  by  authorized  process 
of  law,  it  may  be  difficult  now  to  tell.  Even  the  clergy 
were  not  exempt  from  personal  abuse.  The  Reverend 
James  Nichols,  who  seems  to  have  been  especially  active 
in  the  king’s  cause  and  especially  obnoxious  to  the  patriots, 
was  once  (according  to  tradition)  tarred,  feathered,  and 
dragged  in  a  brook.  One  of  his  parishioners  was  hanged  to 
a  tree  and  left,  presumably  to  die,  but  was  cut  down  and 
resuscitated  by  passing  strangers.  The  tories  of  Plymouth, 
Harwinton,  and  Bristol,  parishioners  of  Mr.  Nichols,  had 
a  cave  in  a  rocky  ledge  at  a  distance  from  any  highway, 
which  then  was  and  still  is  known  as  the  Tory  Den,6  where 
they  hid  when  they  feared  attacks  of  their  hostile  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  gravestone  of  Mathias  Learning  in  the  ancient 
cemetery  in  Farmington  still  records  the  fact  that  that 
sturdy  loyalist  “hars  got  Beyound  the  reach  of  Parce- 
cushion.” 


VII 

As  early  as  December,  1775,  the  general  court  of  Con¬ 
necticut  passed  “An  Act  for  restraining  and  punishing 
Persons  who  are  inimical  to  the  Liberties  of  this  and  the 
Rest  of  the  United  Colonies.”  For  various  degrees  of 
criminality  such  inimical  persons  could  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  disarmed  and  disfranchised, 
or  simply  disarmed.  On  July  18,  1776,  the  council  of 
safety  declared  that  “many  persons  inimical  to  the  United 
States  of  America  do  wander  from  place  to  place  with  in¬ 
tent  to  spy  out  the  state  of  the  Colonies  and  give  intelli- 

6Located  in  the  town  of  Harwinton,  near  the  highway  (route  117)  which 
runs  north  from  Terryville,  a  mile  or  two  north  of  East  Church.  It  was  on 
or  near  the  property  of  Stephen  Graves,  a  staunch  loyalist. 
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gence  to  their  enemies;”  and  therefore  prohibited  any  un¬ 
known  person  or  persons  “whether  they  appear  in  the 
character  of  gentlemen,  expresses,  travellers,  or  common 
beggars,”  to  pass  from  town  to  town  without  a  certificate 
stating  from  and  to  what  place  the  person  is  traveling  and 
“that  he  is  friendly  to  the  liberties  of  the  American  states.” 
This  regulation  was  extended  by  the  general  assembly  in 
May,  1777,  and  suspected  persons  traveling  without  such 
certificates  were  ordered  to  be  committed  to  jail. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  general  assembly  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  an  act  was  passed  “for 
apprehending  and  securing  such  inimical  Persons  as  shall 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  dangerous  to  the  State.”  This 
act  empowered  the  selectmen  or  committees  of  inspection 
of  each  town  to  confine  such  dangerous  persons,  and  the 
council  of  safety  to  determine  the  place  of  their  confine¬ 
ment.  This  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  measure  of  pro¬ 
tective  detention,  and  no  term  of  imprisonment  was  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  act.  The  attention  of  this  assembly  was  par¬ 
ticularly  directed  to  the  western  part  of  the  state  where, 
the  preamble  states,  there  are  a  number  of  persons 
“inimical  to  the  liberties  of  this  and  the  other  united 
States  of  America,  who  are  forming  dangerous  insurrec¬ 
tions  and  taking  every  method  in  their  power  to  commu¬ 
nicate  intelligence  to  comfort,  aid  and  assist  the  enemies 
of  these  united  States  and  to  distress  the  inhabitants  of 
said  towns  and  to  bring  on  a  general  anarchy  and  confu¬ 
sion  among  them.”  A  committee  of  five  was  directed  “to 
repair  to  said  western  towns  and  to  convene  before  them 
all  such  persons  as  shall  be  suspected  to  be  inimical  and 
dangerous  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  in  this 
critical  and  convulsed  state  of  affairs  when  the  ordinary 
mode  of  prosecution  will  not  be  adequate  to  the  mischief 
apprehended.”  This  committee  was  empowered  to  confine 


those  whom  they  deemed  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
state  in  such  place  or  places  in  this  state  as  shall  be  thought 
best,  “for  such  time  as  the  public  security  may  require.” 

These  drastic  measures  naturally  produced  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  arrests,  and  quickly  filled  up  the  jails  of  the  state.7 
In  December,  1776,  the  number  of  guards  at  the  Hartford 
county  jail  was  increased  to  fourteen  men  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  ensign  and  one  sergeant.  On  July  15,  1776, 
Newgate  prison  in  East  Granby  was  reported  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  situation  “especially  since  a  number  of  tory 
prisoners  are  committed  there,”  and  the  number  of  guards 
at  the  prison  was  increased.  Some  loyalist  writers  have 
dwelt  upon  the  horrors  of  this  prison,  which  was  an  aban¬ 
doned  copper  mine,  in  the  apparent  belief  that  it  was  used 
only  for  the  confinement  of  these  political  prisoners;  but 
in  fact  it  had  been  used  for  several  years  for  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  criminals,  and  continued  to  be  so  used 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  barbarity  of  im¬ 
prisonment  in  this  underground  dungeon  was  a  part  of 
the  crude  and  merciless  penal  practice  of  the  time,  and 
not  evidence  of  any  special  malignity  against  the  tories. 

The  time  of  the  council  of  safety  was  much  occupied  by 
the  consideration  of  the  treatment  to  be  awarded  to  vari¬ 
ous  suspected  or  convicted  tories.  Many  were  released  on 
declaring  their  repentance  and  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  state.  On  January  25,  1777,  nine  convicted  tories 
confined  in  Lebanon  and  Coventry  were  released,  “on 
giving  sufficient  bonds  for  their  good  behavior.”  On  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1777,  thirteen  from  Stamford  and  Norwalk  were 
released,  “upon  their  giving  bond  of  £1000  each  .  .  .  for 

7  Because  of  the  greater  security  possible  in  Connecticut,  especially  in  1776 
and  1777 ,  large  numbers  of  tory  prisoners  from  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  were  sent  into  Connecticut  for  custody,  notably  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  Church  of  Massachusetts,  Judge  Thomas  Jones  of  New  York,  and 
Governor  William  Franklin  of  New  Jersey. 
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their  good  behavior.”  On  January  28, 1777,  six  from  New¬ 
town  and  Reading  were  ordered  confined  in  Windham 
jail,  but  were  released  on  February  11.  On  February  24, 
1777.  ‘  ‘Large  number  of  tories  present,  being  allowed  to 
come  this  day,”  six  from  Stamford  and  Norwalk  were  re¬ 
leased.  In  May,  1777,  the  general  assembly  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  case  of  seventeen  persons  from 
Farmington,  who  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  their 
being  inimical  to  America.  The  committee  reported  that 
“they  had  been  much  under  the  influence  of  one  Nichols,8 
a  designing  church  clergyman  .  .  .  that  they  were  indeed 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds  of  the  present  war 
with  Great  Britain;  that  they  appeared  to  be  penitent  of 
their  former  conduct”  and  “that  since  their  imprisonment 
upon  serious  reflexion  they  are  convinced  that  the  States 
are  right  in  their  claim,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  submit 
to  their  authority,  and  that  they  will  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  defend  the  country  against  the  British  army.” 
Upon  this  report  the  keeper  of  the  Hartford  jail  was  di¬ 
rected  to  liberate  those  prisoners  on  their  taking  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  state.  Two  more  Farmington  tories  named 
Learning  (probably  relatives  of  Mathias  Learning)9  were 
given  a  final  hearing  and,  having  assured  the  committee 
“that  in  their  cool  and  deliberate  moments  they  feel  the 
highest  regard  for  their  country  and  the  liberties  of  the 
same,”  were  released. 

In  May,  1777,  moreover,  the  assembly  authorized  the 
governor  to  issue  a  general  proclamation  assuring  pardon 
to  absconding  loyalists  who  should,  before  August  1,  re¬ 
turn  to  the  state  and  “take  a  proper  oath  of  allegiance.” 

8  See  above,  p.  17. 

9  See  above,  p.  18.  A  brother  of  Mathias,  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Learning 
of  Norwalk,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  Anglican 
clergy,  suffered  imprisonment  as  a  loyalist,  and  yet  his  church,  his  house,  and 
all  his  belongings  were  burned  in  Tryon’s  raid. 
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This  conciliatory  attitude  toward  repentant  loyalists 
seems  to  have  obtained  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
Naturally,  few  of  those  implicated  in  the  raids  into  the 
state  or  who  had  actually  enlisted  in  the  British  army 
sought  or  received  pardon,  but  many  others  did  and  be¬ 
came  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Even  in  the  case 
of  resolute  loyalists  who  had  fled  from  the  state,  their 
wives  and  children  were  usually  accorded  considerate 
treatment  and  frequently  aided  to  join  the  fugitives.  In 
general,  the  anti-loyalist  legislation  of  Connecticut  seems 
to  have  been  deterrent  rather  than  punitive  in  intent  and, 
after  the  early  months  of  the  struggle,  to  have  been  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  liberal  spirit. 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  act  of  legislation  against  the 
loyalists,  except  that  imposing  the  penalty  of  death  for 
treason,  was  passed  in  May,  1778,  by  which  act  “all 
estates,  real  and  personal,  lying  and  being  within  this 
State,  which  belong  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever 
who  have  heretofore  voluntarily  gone  over  to,  joined  with 
and  skreened  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  have  aided  and 
assisted  them  in  their  hostile  measures  against  said  States, 
and  have  continued  so  to  do,  untill  the  passing  of  this  act, 
or  who  shall  hereafter  voluntarily  go  over  to,  join  with 
and  skreen  themselves  under  the  protection  of,  or  shall 
aid,  abet  and  assist  said  enemies  in  their  measures  as  afore¬ 
said,  shall  be  forfeited,  to  and  for  the  use  of  this  State.,> 

VIII 

Notwithstanding  the  bitter  feeling  against  the  Con¬ 
necticut  loyalists,  and  the  severe  treatment  which  they 
received  from  the  authorities  of  the  state,  only  one  was 
sentenced  to  death.  The  history  of  this  man,  Moses  Dun¬ 
bar,  deserves  a  somewhat  fuller  narration.  It  is  possible  to 
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give  such  an  account  because,  fortunately,  during  the 
time  between  his  condemnation  and  his  execution,  Dun¬ 
bar  wrote  two  documents,  one  of  them  an  account  of  his 
life,  religious  and  political  opinions,  arrest,  and  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  a  brief  letter  of  farewell  to  his  children. 

Moses  Dunbar  was  born  in  Wallingford  on  June  14, 
1746,  the  second  of  a  family  of  sixteen  children.  When  he 
was  about  fourteen  years  old  his  father  removed  to  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Plymouth,  but  was  then  a  part  of 
Waterbury.  Plymouth  was  one  of  the  Anglican  missions 
in  Waterbury,  and  was  near  two  active  groups  of  Church¬ 
men,  in  Harwinton  and  in  the  western  part  of  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  (now  Bristol).  In  1764,  when  not  quite  eighteen 
years  old,  Moses  was  married  to  Phebe  Jerome  of  New 
Cambridge.  A  part  of  her  family  and  most  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  among  whom  they  lived  were  Churchmen,  and  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  took  the  loyalist  side. 
In  the  year  of  his  marriage  Moses  Dunbar  and  his  wife 
left  the  Congregational  Church,  in  which  both  of  them 
had  been  brought  up,  and  declared  themselves  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  lived  in  what  is  now  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Bristol,  at  the  corner  of  Hill  Street  and  Pine- 
hurst  Road,  and  attended  the  little  Anglican  church 
which  then  stood  on  Federal  Hill  in  the  center  of  Bristol. 
There  his  children  were  baptized.  During  the  twelve  years 
from  his  marriage  in  May,  1764,  to  his  wife's  death  in 
May,  1776,  they  had  seven  children,  of  whom  four  sur¬ 
vived  their  mother.  Not  long  after  his  wife's  death,  he 
was  married  again  to  Esther  Adams. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  then  in  full  operation,  the 
statute  defining  treason  against  the  state  of  Connecticut 
had  been  or  was  very  soon  thereafter  passed,  committees 
of  inspection  were  investigating  the  activities  of  the  loyal¬ 
ists,  and  Dunbar  himself,  a  courageous  and  outspoken 
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young  man,  was  already  an  object  of  severe  suspicion. 
He  wrote: 

From  the  time  the  present  unhappy  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  began,  I  freely  confess  I 
never  could  reconcile  my  opinion  to  the  necessity,  or  lawfulness 
of  taking  up  arms  against  Great  Britain,  and  having  spoken 
something  freely  on  the  subject,  I  was  attacked  by  a  mob  of 
about  forty  men,  very  much  abused — my  life  threatened  and 
nearly  taken  away;  by  which  I  was  obliged  to  sign  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  many  falsehoods.  ...  I  had  concluded  to  live  peaceably 
and  give  no  offence,  either  by  word  or  deed,  and  had  thoughts 
of  entering  into  a  voluntary  confinement  within  the  limits  of  a 
farm;  and  making  proposals  of  that  kind,  I  was  carried  before 
the  committee,  and  by  them  ordered  to  suffer  imprisonment 
during  their  pleasure,  not  exceeding  five  months.  When  I  had 
remained  there  about  fourteen  days,  the  Authority  of  New 
Haven  dismissed  me.  Finding  my  life  uneasy,  and,  as  I  had 
reason  to  apprehend,  in  great  danger,  thought  it  my  safest 
method  to  flee  to  Long  Island,  which  I  accordingly  did.  But 
having  a  desire  to  see  my  friends  and  children,  and  being  under 
an  engagement  to  marry  her  who  is  now  my  wife,  the  banns  of 
marriage  having  been  before  published,  I  returned  and  was 
married.  Having  a  mind  to  remove  myself  and  family  to  Long 
Island,  as  a  place  of  safety,  I  went  there  the  second  time  to 
prepare  matters  accordingly,  where,  I  accepted  a  Captain’s 
warrant  for  the  King’s  service  in  Col.  Fanning  s  regiment.  I 
then  returned  to  Connecticut  where  I  was  betrayed  by  Joseph 
Smith.  I  was  then  carried  before  Justice  Strong  and  Justice 
Whitman  of  Farmington,  and  by  them  committed  to  Hartford, 
where  the  Superior  Court  was  then  sitting,  when  I  was  tried  on 
Thursday  the  23d  of  January  1777  for  high  treason  against  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  by  an  act  passed  in  October  last.  Being 
inlisting  men  for  General  Howe  and  having  a  Captain’s  com¬ 
mission  for  that  purpose,  I  was  adjudged  guilty  and  on  the 
Saturday  following  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  and 
received  sentence  of  DEATH. 

The  Farmington  justices  put  in  writing  Dunbar’s  con¬ 
fession  that  he  had  received  a  captain’s  warrant  for  serv- 
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ice  in  the  king's  army,  and  “that  he  was  now  under  Wages 
for  two  dollar  pr.  day  from  Lord  Howe;”  and  also  received 
evidence  that  he  had  persuaded  one  John  Adams  to  en¬ 
list,  and  had  paid  to  him  and  to  other  recruits  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  travel  to  New  York. 

On  March  i,  with  the  aid  of  a  knife  brought  to  him  by 
Elisha  Wadsworth,  he  cleared  himself  of  his  irons,  knocked 
down  the  guard,  and  escaped  from  the  jail.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Courant  of  March  3,  1777,  contained  an  account  of  the 
escape  of  “the  atrotious  Moses  Dunbar”  and  added:  “He 
is  about  40  years  of  age,  about  5  feet  8  inches  high,  short 
curl'd  hair  which  with  his  beard  is  of  a  sandy  colour,  has  a 
down  look  round  face,  hollow  eye'd  and  wears  a  red  great 

coat.”  1487229 

He  was  soon  recaptured,  and  was  executed  according  to 

the  sentence.  The  gallows  was  erected  on  the  hill  south  of 
Hartford,  where  Trinity  College  now  stands.  “A  prodigi¬ 
ous  Concourse  of  People  were  Spectators  on  the  Occa¬ 
sion,”  said  the  Connecticut  Courant  of  March  24. 

Dunbar’s  statement  concluded  as  follows: 

The  time  of  my  suffering  was  afterwards  fixed  to  be  the  19th 
day  of  March  1777 — Which  tremendous  and  awful  day  now 
draws  near,  when  I  must  appear  before  the  Searcher  of  Hearts 
to  give  an  account  of  all  things  done  in  my  body,  whether  they 
be  good  or  evil.  I  shall  soon  be  delivered  from  all  the  pains  and 
troubles  of  this  wicked  mortal  state,  and  shall  be  answerable  to 
one  All  seeing  God,  who  is  infinitely  just  and  knoweth  all 
things.  As  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  I  depart  in  a  state  of  peace 
with  God  and  my  own  conscience,  I  have  but  little  doubt  of  my 
future  happiness  thro’  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  . 

I  die  in  the  profession  and  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  my  political  sentiments  I  leave  the  reader  of  these 
lines  to  judge.  Perhaps  it  is  neither  reasonable  or  proper  that  I 
should  declare  them  in  my  present  situation. 

I  cannot  take  the  last  farewell  of  my  countrymen  without 
desiring  them  to  shew  kindness  to  my  poor  widow  and  chil- 
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dren,  and  not  reflect  on  them  concerning  the  manner  of  my  death. 

Now  I  have  given  you  a  narrative  of  all  things  material  con¬ 
cerning  my  life  with  that  veracity  which  you  are  to  expect 
from  one  who  is  going  to  leave  the  world  and  appear  before  the 
God  of  truth.  My  last  advice  to  you  is,  that  you,  above  all 
things,  confess  your  sins,  and  prepare  yourselves,  with  God’s 
assistance,  for  your  future  and  eternal  state.  You  will  shortly 
be  as  near  eternity  as  I  now  am,  and  will  view  both  worlds  in 
the  light  that  I  now  view  them.  You  will  then  view  all  worldly 
things  to  be  but  shadows,  but  vapours,  and  vanity  of  vanities, 
and  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world  to  be  of  importance  be¬ 
yond  all  description.  You  will  all  then  be  sensible  that  the 
pleasures  of  a  good  conscience  and  the  happiness  of  a  near 
prospect  of  heaven,  will  outweigh  all  the  pleasures  and  honors 
of  this  wicked  world.  God  the  Father ,  God  the  Son  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost ,  have  mercy  on  me  and  receive  my  spirit .  amen  and 

AMEN. 

Moses  Dunbar. 

Hartford  March  18,  1777 . 

This  statement  was  written,  as  appears  by  the  date,  on 
the  night  before  his  execution. 

A  letter  to  his  children,  written  a  few  weeks  previous, 
was  as  follows: 


Feb.  25,  1777. 

MY  DEAR  CHILDREN. 

REMEMBER  your  CREATOR  when  in  youth  and  learn  your 
Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer,  Ten  Commandments  and  Catechism, 
and  go  to  church  as  often  as  you  can,  and  prepare  yourselves, 
as  soon  as  you  are  of  a  proper  age,  to  be  worthy  partakers  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  I  charge  you  all  never  to  leave  the  Church. 
Your  own  mother  groaned  out  this  good  advice  for  you  to  me 
when  on  her  death  bed.  I  am  now  in  Hartford  gaol  condemned 
to  death  for  high  treason  against  the  state  of  Connecticut.  I 
was  thirty  years  old  last  June  the  fourteenth  day.  God  bless  you. 

Moses  Dunbar. 

O!  Remember  your  father  and  mother  and  be  dutiful  and 
kind  to  your  present  mother. 
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After  her  husband's  execution  Mrs.  Dunbar  went  with¬ 
in  the  lines  of  the  British  army  for  protection,  but  after¬ 
ward  returned  to  Bristol  and  married  Chauncey  Jerome, 
brother  of  Dunbar's  first  wife,  with  whom  she  went  to 
Nova  Scotia,  the  place  of  refuge  of  many  Connecticut 
loyalists.  After  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  returned  to  Con¬ 
necticut  and  were  the  parents  of  several  children.  One  of 
their  descendants  was  Chauncey  Jerome,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  American  clock  trade,  who  manufactured  clocks 
on  a  large  scale  in  Bristol,  and  afterward  removed  to  New 
Haven  where  he  founded  the  New  Haven  Clock  Company. 

Two  assertions  can  safely  be  made  in  regard  to  Moses 
Dunbar:  first,  that  since  he  had  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  king’s  army,  and  was  ‘ ‘inlisting  men  for  General 
Howe,”  he  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  treason  under  the 
Connecticut  statute  and  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death, 
the  risk  of  which  he  had  deliberately  incurred;  second, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  high  character,  inflexible  courage, 
and  sincere  devotion  to  his  religious  and  political  convic¬ 
tions.  While  Nathan  Hale,  who  about  the  same  time  was 
hanged  by  the  British  army  as  a  spy,  will  always  be  the 
most  radiant  figure  among  the  Connecticut  heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  we  may  take  pride  in  knowing  that  the  de¬ 
feated  party  also  produced  a  figure  of  devoted  and  gallant 
heroism  in  Moses  Dunbar. 

IX 

The  foregoing  narrative  shows  that  the  loyalists  of  Con¬ 
necticut  suffered  many  hardships  in  their  resistance  to 
the  law  and  to  the  dominant  public  sentiment  of  the  state; 
but  perhaps  they  suffered  no  more  than  the  defeated  party 
suffers  in  any  prolonged  and  desperate  civil  war.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  one  execution  in  Connecticut  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  what  happened  in  other  states.  Stark  says: 
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“The  ‘Black  List'  of  Pennsylvania  contained  the  names 
of  490  persons  attainted  of  high  treason.  Only  a  few  ac¬ 
tually  suffered  the  extreme  penalty.  Among  these  were 
two  citizens  of  Philadelphia — Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Carlisle.”  Sabine  cites  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  New 
York  as  “adopting  measures  of  inexcusable  severity”  to¬ 
ward  the  humbled  and  unhappy  loyalists. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  followed  by  a  great  emigration 
of  loyalists  from  the  United  States  to  the  provinces  of 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  Beardsley  says:  “By  the  end  of  the 
year  1783,  so  great  had  been  the  emigration  to  the  British 
territory,  that  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  from 
New  York  and  the  other  colonies  had  arrived  in  Nova 
Scotia.  .  .  .  Among  the  thousands  thus  expatriated  were 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  highly  educated  people 
on  this  continent.”  This  emigration  from  the  United 
States  was  an  important  item  in  the  early  history  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick;  and  the  American  loyalists 
and  their  descendants  became  and  have  been  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  an  important  element  in  the  population  of  those 
provinces.  Professor  Siebert  has  estimated  that,  of  the 
2,000  male  loyalists  in  Connecticut  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  “she  lost  well  on  to  a  half  of  these  through 
flight,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  survivors  among 
these  refugees  found  permanent  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families  along  the  St.  John  River  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.”  Thither  went,  in  1783  and  1784,  a  considerable 
group  who  had  been  living  temporarily  at  Eaton's  Neck, 
Long  Island,  and  who  founded  the  village  of  Kingston; 
and  those  who  had  continued  in  the  three  regiments,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  American  Volunteers,  the  Queens' 
Rangers,  and  the  King’s  American  Regiment,  who  settled 
at  Lower  Woodstock  and  other  places. 

Not  only  did  many  of  the  lay  Churchmen  of  Connecti- 
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cut  emigrate  to  New  Brunswick,  but  four  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  clergy  went  with  them.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  which  refused  to  continue  support  to 
its  missions  in  the  United  States  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  now  offered  to  them  new  missions  with  in¬ 
creased  salaries,  besides  grants  of  land,  in  the  British 
provinces. 

Beardsley,  who  wrote  from  a  standpoint  of  sympathy 
with  the  Anglicans  and  loyalists,  adds:  “Connecticut,  to 
her  praise  be  it  said,  did  not  share  in  the  spirit  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  oppression  that  appeared  elsewhere.  She  knew 
very  well  that  the  Loyalists  within  her  borders  had  suf¬ 
fered  severely  during  the  war  .  .  .;  and  if  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  neglected  to  obey  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
and  restore  their  losses,  it  by  no  means  followed  them 
with  the  rod  of  persecution.  But  they  were  not  in  good 
repute  with  the  public  authorities,  and  scorn  was  likely  to 
attend  many  of  them  for  years  to  come.” 

That  was  undoubtedly  true  of  those  who  kept  up  their 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  new  republican  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  the  people  of  Connecticut  were  not  disposed 
to  ostracize  permanently  those  who  had  been  on  the  loyalist 
side  in  the  Revolution,  if  they  accepted  the  new  regime 
and  were  willing  to  become  patriotic  American  citizens. 
Thus,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Seabury,  who  had  served  as 
a  chaplain  in  the  royal  army  on  Long  Island,  was  selected 
by  the  Anglican  clergy  of  Connecticut,  meeting  at  the 
Glebe  House  in  Woodbury  after  the  Revolution,  as  their 
choice  for  the  first  American  bishop.  He  could  not  legally 
obtain  consecration  from  any  of  the  English  bishops,  but 
was  consecrated  by  the  non-juring  bishops  of  Scotland. 
His  honored  and  peaceful  episcopate  was  charged  with 
the  difficult  task  of  forming  the  new  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  following  closely  the  usages  of  the 
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Church  of  England,  but  free  from  the  political  national¬ 
ism  which  then  marked  that  church. 

Perhaps  a  more  remarkable  case  was  that  of  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  a  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  declaration  in  favor  of  epis¬ 
copacy  in  1722  at  Yale,  and  a  nephew  by  marriage  of  the 
doughty  Reverend  John  Beach.  The  son  chose  the  law  as 
his  vocation  instead  of  the  ministry,  and  was  elected  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  general  court  from  Stratford  in  1761 
and  1765,  and  an  assistant  in  1766.  President  Ezra  Stiles 
stated  that  he  was  “the  first  Episcopalian  ever  brought 
into  the  Council.”  In  1774  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
Continental  congress,  but  declined  to  serve.  After  the 
Revolution  he  became  a  member  of  the  congress  of  the 
Confederation,  was  an  influential  member  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  one  of  the  two  signers  from  Connecticut  of  that 
momentous  document.  He  was  also  chosen  one  of  the  first 
two  United  States  senators  from  Connecticut.  In  1787  he 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  Columbia  College,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  the  first  president  under  its 
original  name  of  King’s  College. 

Though  circumstances  rendered  it  almost  inevitable 
that  there  should  have  appeared  in  Connecticut  a  party 
of  loyalists  as  well  as  of  patriots,  it  is  significant  that  the 
conduct  of  both  was  usually  governed  by  noble  motives 
and  seldom  descended  to  brutal  measures.  A  spirit  of 
mutual  conciliation  saved  to  Connecticut,  as  good  and 
even  distinguished  citizens,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
loyalists  than  in  most  other  states,  and  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  promptly  proved  the 
sincerity  of  its  adherents  as  supporters  of  the  United 
States  which  had  emerged  from  the  conflict  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation. 
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Bibliographical  Note 

The  most  important  general  works  relating  to  the  loyal¬ 
ists  are:  Lorenzo  Sabine,  "The  American  Loyalists  (Boston, 
1847;  2d  ed-5  2  vols.,  1864);  and  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne, 
Lhe  Loyalists  in  the  American  Revolution  (New  York, 
1902).  Concerning  the  loyalists  of  Connecticut  there  are 
useful  articles  by  James  Shepard  ( Connecticut  Quarterly , 
vol.  4,  pp.  139-151,  257-263,  1898);  by  G.  A.  Gilbert 
(. American  Historical  Review ,  vol.  4,  pp.  273-291,  1899); 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Siebert  ( transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada ,  Series  III,  vol.  10,  pp.  75-92, 1916); 
and  by  Franklin  B.  Dexter  (. Papers  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society ,  vol.  9,  pp.  29-45,  1918)  ?  and  the 
chapters  in  E.  E.  Beardsley,  History  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Connecticut  (vol.  1,  New  York,  1865). 

Moses  Dunbar’s  dying  statement  and  letter,  in  a  form 
differing  slightly  from  that  given  above,  are  printed  in  full 
in  Anderson,  Town  and  city  of  W at erbury ,  vol.  1,  p.  434, 
from  a  “true  copy  made  by  Sylvanus  Cooke.”  The  copy 
used  in  this  Pamphlet  is  one  made  by  James  Shepard  of 
New  Britain  from  the  reprint  which  he  found  in  the  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Hartford  for  August  22,  1846,  the  heading  of  which 
stated  that  it  was  reprinted  at  the  request  of  Dunbar’s 
daughter,  then  “an  aged  woman,”  from  a  pamphlet  which 
Dunbar’s  son  had  caused  to  be  printed,  probably  several 
years  after  Dunbar’s  death,  as  his  children  were  then  quite 
young.  Neither  the  original  pamphlet  nor  a  copy  of  the 
Calendar  of  Hartford  containing  the  reprint  is  now  in 
existence,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer. 
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